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among them; that is to say, a system of opinions
peculiar to themselves as to what is blameable or
commendable ; and these peculiar rules always
originate in the special habits and special interests of
the community. This is applicable to a certain extent
to democratic communities as well as to others, as we
shall now proceed to prove by the example of the
Americans. Some loose notions of the old aristocratic
honour of Europe are still to be found scattered among
the opinions of the Americans; but these traditional
opinions are few in number, they have but little root
in the country, and but little power. They are like
a religion which has still some temples left standing,
though men have ceased to believe in it. But amid
these half-obliterated notions of exotic honour some
new opinions have sprung up, which constitute what
may be termed in our days American honour. I have
shown how the Americans are constantly driven to
^ngage in commerce and industry. Their origin,
their social condition, their political institutions, and
even the spot they inhabit, urge them irresistibly in
this direction. Their present condition is, then, that
of an almost exclusively manufacturing and com-
mercial association, placed in the midst of a new and
boundless country, which their principal object is to
explore for purposes of profit. This is the character-
istic which most peculiarly distinguishes the American
people from all others at the present time. All those
quiet virtues which tend to give a regular movement
to the community, and to encourage business, will
therefore be held in peculiar honour by that people,
and to neglect those virtues will be to incur public
contempt. All the more turbulent virtues, which
often dazzle, but more frequently disturb society, will
on the contrary occupy a subordinate rank in the
estimation of this same people : they may be neglected